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COURSE OF STUDY 



The Kindergarten 

Anne Elizabeth Allen 



The two following stories will be used in 
connection with our spring work in the 
Kindergarten: 

The Three Neighbors 

Once upon a time there were three hens 
who had their nests side by side in the 
chicken-house of a large farmyard. 

Mary was the name of the little girl who 
took care of them, and who had named 
them, and she fed them every day. 

" Top-knot " was the name she gave to 
the old black mother, who was rather cross, 
and not a very good mother or neighbor. 
"Brownie" she called the little yellowish 
brown hen, who was a good mother but 
not a very kind, good neighbor. The 
third one of these three neighbors she 
named " Speckle," on account of her black 
and white spotted feathers — and she was 
the loveliest, kindest mother and the best 
neighbor there was anywhere about the 
farm. 

Springtime had come, the nests were 
made, and the eggs were in them. On 
the nests, covering the eggs close and 
warm, sat the three mothers, waiting for 
their babies to peck the shells and come 
out. 

It seemed as though eggs were never so 
long hatching, and the poor mothers 
were beginning to be anxious to get off 
their nests. At last, one warm, sunny day, 
Mother Speckle thought she heard a shell 
crack in the nest, then another and an- 
other. She peeped into her nest, and sure 
enough, out came ten little yellow heads, 
and soon she was walking proudly off with 
them to the barnyard. 

Brownie began to be a little troubled, 



and Top-knot scolded outright : " Haven't 
we been sitting on our eggs quite as long 
as Speckle?" said she, "and haven't we 
just as much right to have our chickens 
hatch as she has ? " But scold as she 
would, her eggs would not hatch. 

Brownie's eggs cracked one by one in a 
few days, but even if only five of them did 
hatch, with so small a family she was glad 
to follow Speckle with her brood into the 
barnyard where all the other chickens, 
ducks, geese, and turkeys went every day 
to be fed. 

Each morning when these two mothers 
came out they passed old Top-knot and 
stopped to talk with her. Speckle offered 
to sit on her eggs for her while she watched 
the little chicks, but poor old Topknot 
was too cross to even feel her kindness, and 
still sat on. 

One morning there was a little sound in 
Top-knot's nest that made her jump. "At 
last," thought she, "I am going to have 
my family"; but only one little brown, 
ugly, top-knot chicken came out, and the 
mother sadly led it out to the barnyard. 
Speckle was so glad to see them that 
she would not even notice that Top-knot 
had only one chicken and that such an 
ugly little fellow, but tried to cheer her up 
and make her happy. 

Brownie looked at the little chick and 
walked away, making Top-knot feel worse 
than ever. 

One morning when little Mary came into 
the barnyard she found that one of the 
mother hens was dead, and had left five 
little new baby chickens in the grass, all 
wet and cold and hungry. "What shall I 
do with them?" said she. "They need a 
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mother to care for them." She thought of 
Top-knot with her one little chicken, and 
hurried to find her, with the five little 
motherless chickens in her apron. She 
found her after looking a long time, and 
stooped down near her dropping one little 
downy, yellow puff-ball gently beside her 
on the grass. Old Top-knot clucked an 
angry, cluck and pecked at it. Mary knew 
there was no use trying to leave them, 
so she hunted up Brownie, who, you re- 
member, had but five chicks, and five more, 
Mary thought, would make her a very nice 
family. 

Brownie was scratching with her little 
brood over in the orchard when Mary 
found her and tried to leave the little 
orphans with her. The first little chick 
that she dropped Brownie did not notice, 
so she dropped a second one, but the mother 
hen drove it away, and Mary knew she 
must hunt up old Speckle and add five 
more to her large family. 

Stooping beside Speckle, Mary dropped 
down one little one, and Speckle kept on 
clucking and scratching; she dropped an- 
other and Speckle kept on scratching, — 
she dropped another, but the mother still 
paid no attention until the five orphan 
chickens were with her ten children, when 
she clucked and walked off happily with 
them. How glad Mary was to find such a 
good friend for the poor little babies who 
were without a mother or any one else to 
care for them. 

When Speckle with her large family went 
back to her little coop that night, Top-knot 
said, "Where did you get all those extra 
chickens ? Oh ! you took the orphans, did 
you ? I wouldn't have them with my little 
one." 

Old Speckle said not a word, but gath- 
ered the fifteen little ones closely under 
her warm mother wings and took the best 
care of them that any loving mother 
could. Day after day she helped them to 



scratch and earn their own living, and 
never seemed to know the difference be- 
tween her own and the little adopted chil- 
dren. Brownie took care of her five little 
ones, day by day, and went often with 
Speckle to see poor Top-knot whose one 
little chicken had fallen into a slop-bucket 
and been drowned before any one could 
get it out. 

Top-knot seemed to grow crosser and 
crosser, until Speckle little by little got her 
to help with the fifteen little ones. She 
would never sit on any eggs again, but was 
always ready to do what she could for 
Speckle, who hatched out so many chick- 
ens that year and always did what she could 
to make Top-knot happy. When the barn- 
yard grew too full of chickens, Mary would 
sometimes sell off some, but never could 
she make up her mind to give up any of 
Speckle's chickens, for like their good 
mother, they were always the best of 
mothers and neighbors. 

Anne E. Allen. 

Carl and Ponto 

Away off on the seashore, in a dear little 
white house, lives Carl Seymour with his 
mother and father. 

He has no brothers or sisters, but the 
nicest, queerest little playmates live all 
around him, that he loves and cares for, 
and I am going to tell you about them. 

His father told him that if he would get 
John, the man, to help him bar off a 
corner of the fence, he should have a 
family of pigs to live there, and if they 
would put up a close fence, that he should 
have whole families of ducks and chickens 
to live behind it. 

For days they worked, and soon had the 
homes ready, and Mr. Seymour got the 
pigs and chickens and ducks, and Carl 
cared for them and fed them every day. 

On top of a tall post they built a tiny 
house ; that was the home for two pigeons, 
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who came to live there, and Carl thought 
he was as happy as he could be. 

At last he had another playfellow given 
him, whom he grew to love better than any 
of the others. 

This one was Ponto, a great, shaggy, 
Newfoundland dog, — with a white shirt 
front, white stockings, and two great, lov- 
ing, brown eyes. He used to come under 
Carl's window every morning and say, 
"Bow-wow-wow ! " ("Carl ! get up ! ") 
Out of bed Carl would spring and hurry 
down to have a race before breakfast, and 
feed all his pets, while Ponto went along 
to help carry the food. 

One morning Carl opened his eyes and 
looked around. It was queer, he thought, 
that he had not heard Ponto. He lay 
wondering, when — listen ! what was that? 
Could it be Ponto's whine that he heard? 
He jumped up and ran to the window. 
There, just below, on the ground, lay 
Ponto, with his foot hanging limp by his 
side. He had broken it coming through 
the gate. Carl rushed downstairs, telling 
his mother as he went of the accident, and 
calling to John and his father to come and 
help him. 

Mr. Seymour and John soon carried 
Ponto in and put him on a nice soft rug. 

Little Carl was very, very sorry, but Mrs. 
Seymour comforted him as she bandaged 
up the poor, hurt leg, telling him that 
Ponto would soon be well if they took good 
care of him. Ponto licked Mrs. Seymour's 
hand to thank her. Carl saved the nicest 
bones and the juiciest meat, and took 
Ponto his meals, staying with him while 
he ate, and doing what he could for him. 

In a short time Ponto was again able to 
run around, for his kind friends helped 
him to get well. How he and Carl did 
enjoy the long runs to the postofnce, so far 
away, where they went every day for the 
mail! Ponto was the postman, and always 
brought home the letters safely in a little 



mail bag that Mrs. Seymour made for 
him. 

You know they lived on the seashore, 
and in the warm summer-time these two 
playfellows loved to take a dive and swim 
in the great ocean. Carl had a little bath- 
ing suit that he used sometimes to put on 
down at the water's edge, leaving Ponto 
sitting on the shore to take care of his 
clothes. Ponto was sitting there watching 
Carl away off in the water, one day, when 
he saw a great tall wave coming. Carl's 
back was turned to the wave so he did not 
see it. Ponto barked and tried his best to 
tell him by running up and down on the 
shore, but Carl did not notice him. 

The big wave came nearer and nearer 
until it dashed over Carl. 

Ponto did not wait ; he leapt into the 
water and struck out in great sweeps for 
the place he had last seen Carl. The waves 
came high, and it was very difficult to swim 
against them, but he knew he must work 
hard, for Carl was in danger. He looked 
for some sign of Carl, but nowhere could 
he see even a speck on the water. 

He was getting very tired, when away 
off he saw a tiny dark spot on a wave. He 
swam up close to the spot, and found that 
it was Carl's brown, curly head. 

He knew that now there was harder work 
than ever to do. He caught Carl by the 
little bathing suit and began to swim with 
him toward the shore. Would he be able 
to carry Carl so far? Would his strength 
hold out? He swam until he was almost 
tired out, battling with the waves and car- 
rying such a heavy burden. 

At last he reached the shore, and drop- 
ping Carl he ran barking to the house. 

Mrs. Seymour ran with him to where 
Carl lay. She was frightened indeed, and 
caught him in her arms and carried him 
home. They worked with him for a long 
time and rolled him up tight and warm in 
his little bed. 
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Ponto sat watching with his great brown 
eyes fixed on Carl's face, and at last saw 
Carl's eyes open just a tiny bit. He wagged 
his tail and gave a little joyful whine. 
Soon Carl opened his eyes wider and looked 
at him. Ponto jumped up and licked his 
hand, and ran around and around looking 
so happy that Carl could not help smiling 
at his funny way of telling his joy. When 
Ponto heard the dinner-bell ring, he hur- 
ried down and sat waiting for something. 

Mrs. Seymour could not think at first 
what he wanted, and asked him, but Ponto 
wagged his tail and looked at the table ; 
then Mrs. Seymour thought that maybe he 
wanted to take Carl's dinner to him, as 
Carl had done when Ponto was hurt. 



She asked Ponto. He ran to the table 
barking and jumping up and down, saying 
"yes" as plainly as a dog can. 

She put Carl's dinner in a little basket, 
and Ponto carried it up to him, and every 
meal-time found him at his post ready for 
the basket. He was such a good nurse 
that Carl did not mind staying in bed half 
so much as he would have done without 
him. 

Soon Carl grew stronger, and was able 
to get up and play, and it was not long be- 
fore they were out in the fields running 
and playing again, better and truer friends 
than ever before, loving each other more 
every day. 

Anne E. Allen. 



First and Second Grades 

Harriet T. B. Atwood 



Nature Study and Geography: The work 
during June will be centered in the field- 
trips taken by the children. 

Field-trips proposed : 

1. Visit to the Desplaines River at River 
Forest. 

2. Visit to the ravine at Lakeside and 
the prairie west of Lakeside. 

3. Visit to sand dunes at Dune Park, 
Indiana. 

4. One or more field lessons each week 
in Lincoln Park. 

Three phases of field-work will be con- 
sidered: 

I. The topographic forms of the regions 
visited, namely: The ravines, lake cliffs, 
beach, dunes, swamp, river bluffs, flood 
plain. 

II. The vegetation of the areas. Char- 
acteristic flora of: prairie, upland forest, 
ravine, lake cliffs, beach, flood plain, 
swamps, dunes. 



III. Animal life of the regions visited 
A study of the various animal forms found 
in swamp, forest, prairie, stream, beach, 
dunes, lake. 

The main features of the work in the field 
will be: (1) Sketching with crayon and 
water-colors. (2) Taking photographs. (3) 
Collecting specimens. (4) Note-taking. 
(5) Imitation of bird notes. (6) Songs and 
games for the field. (See Course of 
Study for July, 1900.) 

Indoor work: 

I. Construction of landscape back- 
grounds representing the regions visited. 
Blackboard sketches will be made by all of 
the children, and the one most representa- 
tive of the region will be chosen by the 
class to be reproduced in color upon gray 
paper. In front of the background a 
model of the region will be made in sand. 
To these models the children will bring 
their collections of soils, stones, and plants. 



